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CRITICAL NOTES 



THE WASHINGTON MANUSCRIPT OF THE GOSPELS 1 

Five years have passed since the announcement of the discovery of 
the Freer Gospels (W), and New Testament textual materials are now 
increased by the publication of a full description and collation of that 
interesting manuscript. It was in the autumn of 1907 that its publica- 
tion was intrusted to Professor Sanders, and it has absorbed much of his 
attention ever since. A very large amount of painstaking labor has been 
put into the work. Professor Sanders has made himself at home in 
Greek paleography and New Testament textual criticism, and has even 
acquired Syriac, Coptic, and Gothic — facts which will enable us to under- 
stand his apparent delay in publishing. Everyone will recognize the 
indefatigable diligence which he has shown in collecting the textual 
evidence by which he seeks to interpret his manuscript. It is most grati- 
fying that this remarkable codex is to be given to the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the nation. 

Beginning with the history of the manuscript, Professor Sanders 
repeats his belief that it came, not from the White Convent, as did the 
Berlin manuscripts found at about the same time, but from another 
monastery site, not at present to be disclosed. It is therefore hardly 
permissible to discuss this vexed matter of provenance, further than to 
say that too much should not be built upon the contradictory statements 
of a native dealer. A new link with the Berlin finds from the White 
Convent is supplied by Professor Sanders' statement that Coptic manu- 
scripts as well as Greek have been secured from the same source which 
supplied the Freer Gospels. Nor is it quite true that paleographical 
resemblance to the Akhmim fragments of Enoch is the only evidence thus 
far found to support the statement that the manuscripts came from 
Akhmim (p. 3). But the evidences pointing to the White Convent have 
been fully presented in this Journal, XIII, 601. For the much corrected 
subscription at the end of the manuscript some interesting parallels are 
given. If, as most scholars still think, the manuscript came from the 
White Convent (Anba Shenood), it is not impossible that there stood here 

1 The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels. The New Testament Manu- 
scripts in the Freer Collection, ("University of Michigan Humanistic Studies," Vol. 
IX) Part I. By Henry A. Sanders. New York: Macmillan, 191 2. 247 pages. $2.00. 
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originally the name of that Shenute who in the fourth century refounded 
the White Convent, so that in after-years, e.g., in the eighth (Aphrodito 
Papyri, No. 1460) and the nineteenth centuries (Curzon, Ancient 
Monasteries), it bore his name. May it not have read: x/o«""« ayie <rv 
pera rov SouAov <tov aevovOtov, before a second hand altered it? We 
must remember that this subscription goes back perhaps to the time of 
Shenute, who lived until the middle of the fifth century, and certainly 
to the age of his greatest influence. Shenute's name came to be very 
common in that region: the Aphrodito Papyri mention 76 persons of the 
name; only John (95) and Victor (80) equal it in frequency in those texts. 
This fifth-century subscription is of much importance since, as Professor 
Grenfell pointed out, it supplies the latest possible date for the manu- 
script. Professor Sanders' suggestion that the name Timothy, which has 
been written into it, connects the manuscript with the Church of St. 
Timothy in the Convent of the Vinedresser seems precarious. 

The chapter on paleography is accompanied by a plate showing 
characteristic forms of letters in the body of the manuscript and also 
in the first quire of John. It is a difficult task to make such hand 
facsimiles accurate, and a comparison of these with the excellent photo- 
graphic plates which accompany them suggests that where photographic 
facsimiles are given, such imperfect substitutes may better be dispensed 
with. The two hands certainly differ more than these two alphabets 
would suggest. 

The Freer Gospels exhibit the Western order, Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark, in this resembling D X 594, the Old Latin (a b e f ff 2 q), and the 
Gothic. It is a little disappointing to learn that the manuscript is not 
complete, wanting John 14:25 — 16:7 (2 foil.) and Mark 15:13-38 (1 fol.), 
besides the first quire of John, which is in a different hand and would 
seem to have been anciently lost and later supplied. The fact that the 
other losses were not repaired at the same time with it (seventh century ?) 
rather suggests that the manuscript had not yet lost them — a point of 
some interest for its history. 

The first quire of John, which is in a different hand from the rest of the 
manuscript, has been fully considered by Professor Sanders. He no 
longer holds it to be a survival from the parent manuscript, but recog- 
nizes that it was evidently written to fill out a gap in an existing codex. 
That codex was not W nor its exemplar, but an earlier manuscript. 
Before asking how this is established, it may be observed that it is 
strange that this random quire which was fitted into W when the latter 
was written, has the same size of column (4X6! inches) as W, and shows 
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in general the same number of lines to the page (30), — coincidences more 
than curious unless it be assumed that W was written to match this old 
quire in these particulars. That is, the makers of W, having this old 
quire, less elegant and workmanlike than those they could produce, 
chose nevertheless to make it their model, and wrote 25 other quires, 
incorporating the old and inferior quire into the midst of their new codex, 
instead of rewriting it in a hand and on a parchment like the rest. Why 
they should have done this, Professor Sanders does not say, nor does he 
cite any precedent in manuscript history for such a proceeding. 

What, then, is the evidence that forces us to so strange a conclusion 
with regard to the quire in question ? It hinges on the omission by it of 
what should have been the last words on it: apov rov [ic/ja/J/JaTov o-ov 
kou irepwraTei. 'Hpwrija'ov ow avrov tis eortv 6 avOpumos 6 tlwrnv (rot, *Apov 
rov]. Nine manuscripts are cited by Professor Sanders as making sub- 
stantially this omission, which is generally reckoned as equivalent 
to 5:12, and he states that he cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
error had a common origin, and therefore all others having it are 
indebted to W, or rather to the first quire of John in W, for it. 
Among these are the Sinaitic Syriac and the Old Latin Veronensis, both 
of the fifth century. If these owed the omission to this quire, it must 
belong to the fourth century, and the lost manuscript which it was written 
to fill out must have been older still. 

This remarkable argument invites criticism at several points. Why 
may not the omission in all the Greek witnesses, and in the Greek texts 
back of the versions quoted, be explained more simply as common 
homoeoteleuton — omission of a passage following another ending in the 
same words, a common error to which any scribe was liable, and of which 
W itself shows a dozen instances ? This omission is not confined to 
the nine texts cited by Professor Sanders; certainly the Toronto Gospels 
exhibits it, and probably not a few other manuscripts. But if it were 
not easily capable of this explanation, is it necessary to assume that 
all these witnesses owed it to our quire? Why not it and they to a 
common source? On the other hand, the writing of the odd quire 
suggests a date much later than that of the rest of W, and Sir F. G. 
Kenyon has assigned it to the seventh or eighth century. The interest- 
ing --shaped mark which it employs on some initial vowels and on 
the second vowel of diphthongs, recalls the --shaped diaeresis exhibited 
in the Aphrodito Papyri of the early eighth century (British Museum 
Catalogue, IV, xlv). The dim conjectural quire number a, of course 
erased, but suggested by one negative of the first recto of this quire, 
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seems too uncertain to weigh much, and if certain is not incapable of 
explanation. At nearly every point of process and conclusion, Professor 
Sanders' theory contradicts the probabilities of the case. Further 
evidence in this direction has been given in this Journal, XIII, 598. 
That the odd quire was written to replace one lost from an early manu- 
script, which was then all lost but the odd quire, the twenty-five quires 
of W being later written to replace this loss, seems less likely than that 
W after a century or two lost a quire, and about 700 a.d. the odd quire 
was written to fill this gap. 

The terms in which Professor Sanders interprets his textual materials 
call for some description. He is, to begin with, convinced that Tischen- 
dorf and Westcott and Hort have built on a false foundation (p. 41), and 
he prefers the main positions of von Soden, at least to the extent of 
recognizing a Hesychian (H) and an Antiochian (K) recension. In 
the stress laid by von Soden upon the Diatessaron, however, Professor 
Sanders is unable to follow him. Instead of accepting his I recension, 
Professor Sanders has recourse to the theory of Hoskier, that trilingual 
gospels going back to the second century lay back of Sinaiticus and similar 
manuscripts, and that the scribe picked up from these parallel texts, 
which he could read, variants not in his Greek column, and wrote them 
into his copy. The improbability and inadequacy of this theory have 
been pointed out in this and other journals. No such ancient gospel 
polyglots are known; their use must have been very limited and difficult 
if they existed; they fail to account for the most of the variations in 
question, since they leave us still to explain whence these variants crept 
into the versions; and finally the variants can in some instances be shown 
to be positively older than the versions. It is unfortunate that Pro- 
fessor Sanders should have been led to involve the testimony of his 
notable manuscript with this theory. In his devotion to it, however, 
he equals Mr. Hoskier himself. Finding that some of the readings which 
Hort would call Western, but which Professor Sanders ascribes to the 
"version tradition," are as old as Irenaeus and older, Professor Sanders 
proceeds to the conclusion that the versions must therefore be older still. 
"We may be sure that the rapid spread of Christianity over the Roman 
world was caused by or accompanied by the translation of the Gospels 
into the chief languages of the Empire. Yet Pliny, Ep. x. 96, tells us 
that Bithynia was overrun by it before in a.d., and Tacitus, Ann. xv. 44, 
that it was widespread in Rome before 65" (p. 43). Surely Professor 
Sanders cannot mean that these missionary advances were accompanied 
by gospel translations — indeed Greek would be a sufficient vehicle for 
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mission work in both these regions; we know of no Bithynian version, 
and Greek was the language of the Roman church, at least to the time 
of Victor. In the matter of New Testament translations, Professor 
Sanders has 

no hesitation in taking the side of those who claim the earliest date. That 
the translations into Syriac and Latin were the earliest has been generally 
conceded, but some have tried to put the date late in the second century. 
The real difficulty with such an assumption, aside from its incompatibility 
with the rapid spread of Christianity before that date, is the impossibility 
of explaining the age, frequency, and wide distribution of New Testament 
text corruptions, which are best assigned to bilingual or translation inluences 
.... The characteristic features of this type of text were well established 
and widespread before 150 a.d., and to those who find the most acceptable 
explanation in the use and influence of the versions, as I do, there can be no 
doubt about the early date of the first New Testament translations (p. 44). 

It is hardly credible that Professor Sanders means that he believes the 
Syriac and Latin versions to have been made early in the second century, 
yet that is what he seems to imply. And his grounds for this extreme 
judgment are hardly adequate. As to the first, we need only recall 
Harnack's remark, "Christianity was a Greek movement almost to 
the end of the second century" {Mission and Expansion, II, 312). As 
to the second, it speaks ill for a theory that it involves historical disloca- 
tions so violent. Yet this is the logical outcome of Hoskier's theory, and 
we should perhaps be indebted to Professor Sanders for following it thus 
rigorously to its consequences. The actual evidence as to the origin of 
the versions makes it probable that there was a partial Latin version in 
North Africa by 180 (Scillitan Martyrs) and that Tatian's Diatessaron 
(ca. 172) was the first appearance of the gospels in Syriac. But to 
speak of "New Testament translations" before there was a New Testa- 
ment is to lose sight of some important facts of canonical history. 

Approaching the text of W from this point of view, Professor Sanders 
finds it different in different parts. In Matthew, it exhibits von Soden's 
earlier Antioch type of text (K 1 ), of which it therefore becomes the 
oldest representative, displacing the eighth-century Codex Athous (O). 
There is also a Hesychian element in the text of Matthew. In Hort's 
terms, Matthew is mainly Syrian, but preserves some Neutral and 
Alexandrian readings. Mark is not textually homogeneous, according 
to Professor Sanders; on comparing its less strongly supported variants 
with those of Old Latin manuscripts, especially e, he has become con- 
vinced that W stands much nearer the Old Latin in 1:1 — 5:30 than 
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after that point, and, while recognizing some Syriac and Coptic influence, 
he has been led to connect that part of Mark with North Africa. The 
rest of Mark, too, shows Old Latin influence, but is less closely related to 
e. A follower of Hort would call Mark very Western. A similar argu- 
ment leads to the division of the text of Luke. The sudden increase 
of readings shared with Alexandrinus, as compared with those shared with 
X BD, reveals to Professor Sanders a change in text at 8: 12. Through 
that verse the text is Hesychian; from 8: 13 to the end it is most like A 
and the Antioch recension (that is, it is Syrian), though with some "ver- 
sion tradition" and some Hesychian influence (that is, some Western and 
some Neutral-Alexandrian). John 1:1 — 5:11 (the odd quire) turns 
out Hesychian and "version tradition" (that is, pre-Syrian of various 
f amilies) ; the rest of John is Hesychian. 

Professor Sanders' conclusions upon his study of the text of W are 
mainly these: Its parent (or parents) was made up of six separate 
parts: (1) Matthew, (2) John s:i2-end, (3) Luke 1:1 — 8:12, (4) Luke 
8:i3~end, (5) Mark 1:1 — 5:30, (6) Mark s:3i-end. 

We do not know whether it originally contained John 1 — 5 : n or not, but 
it may be assumed. At some earlier date portion 2 seems to have been com- 
bined from two separate manuscripts. The dividing point is near the end of 
chapter 13. Portions 1 and 4 had been previously corrected to agree with the 
Antioch recension; portions 2 and 3 with the Hesychian; portion 5 was from a 
Greek-Latin bilingual; portion 6 from a trilingual with decided Latin-Syriac 
and less Coptic tendencies. The basic text (i.e., before correction) of portions 
1, 3, and 4 must have been closely allied to this type of text (p. 133). 

"The patchwork character of the parent-manuscript plainly indicates 
origin in a time when biblical manuscripts came near extinction in certain 
regions at least." Professor Sanders connects this with Diocletian's 
persecution begun in 303, and proceeds: 

Just how complete a manuscript of the gospels was gathered for that parent 
and how much the scribe of W had to add from other manuscripts, we cannot 
determine. Certainly someone had to send to North Africa for the beginning 
of Mark, and the Hesychian recension, which should have been the favorite 
one in Egypt at this time, seems to have been in large part inaccessible. Mat- 
thew and the later part of Luke, which are of the Antioch recension, were 
quite probably added by the scribe of W to fill the gaps in the more ancient 
manuscript which he was copying (p. 139). 

In this ingenious analysis and reconstruction, one must wonder 
whether the textual problem has not been somewhat too mechanically 
handled, and whether a subtler test might not have disclosed more 
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homogeneity within the individual gospels than this treatment allows. 
The question arises whether it does not unduly compress their textual 
history. Certainly we cannot agree that the textual phenomena quite 
justify the theory of the patchwork parent, resting on bilingual and 
trilingual codices from North Africa and various sources, and further 
pieced out by the scribe of W. Textual alteration usually proceeds 
by less palpable ways to its perplexing combinations, and kinship of 
Mark 1:1 — 5:30 with Palatums (e) need not imply a North African 
parent for W. 

The corrections which have been made in the text by various hands, 
including that which wrote the manuscript, very naturally trend away 
from Western, or version tradition, readings toward Hesychian or 
Antiochian. In accounting for the earlier of these Professor Sanders 
allows too large a part to the supposed influence of marginal glosses in 
the parent-text which he thinks the first correctors sought to incorporate 
into their new manuscript. Even when these are mere harmonis,tic 
alterations (Luke 15:30), the glosses of the parent-manuscript are still 
appealed to. 

Professor Sanders' results are at least sufficient to show that while 
W is largely Syrian in Matthew and Luke, John and Mark are decidedly 
Western in text, exhibiting just such fondness for interpolation and para- 
phrase as Dr. Hort notes as the chief traits of the Western text. Not 
even the Codex Bezae itself exhibits a more erratic text in Mark that does 
W, with its long interpolations near the beginning and end of the gospel. 
Neutral and Alexandrian readings are present in varying degrees, 
greatest, however, in Luke and John. 

Probably the most valuable part of Professor Sanders' work is his 
exhaustive collation of the manuscript's text with an Oxford edition 
(1880) of the Textus Receptus. This is very clearly arranged, and 
seems to be accurately done, though no extended verification is possible 
until the appearance of the facsimile edition announced by Professor 
Sanders (p. 1) as published simultaneously with his treatise, but not 
yet received at the University when this notice was written (March 15). 
Some of the striking readings of W may be presented here; it will be 
seen that they are not confined to Mark and John. 

Matt. 7:21 add avros ei<reA.euo-eTai as tijv fiaxriketav tiov ovpaviov after 
ovaavoTs. 28:9 omit <5>s 8e liropeiovro djrayyttXai tois /na&prats avrov. 
John 1:1 add o before 0«>s. W punctuates the transition from 
1:3 to 4 with Westcott and Hort and the ante-Nicenes (against 
Tisch., Nestle, Souter), construing 8 yiyovtv with what follows. 
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1:16 add tprqv before JAa'jSop.ev. 1:36 add o tpmv ( = aip<ov) Tas apapTias 
tov kcktuov after #eou. 5:4 omit whole verse, ayyeAos yap . . . vocrfuan. 
5:5/1 #c(ai) ^ (i.e. 48) for rpuxKovraoKTut. The Pericope 7:53 — 8:11 is 

wanting. 8 : 59 omit hitXdhv 81a p.icrov avTUtv Kal iraprjyev ovto)s. Luke 
1 : 28 omit tvXoyqixtvij <tv Iv ywcu£(v. In Luke 3 : 23-38, the whole gene- 
alogy is omitted, tov 'HAx . ... tov Otov, an almost unprecedented 
liberty to be taken with the gospels text. Mark 1:3 after avroC add 

iracra <f>apay£ irX-qpinBrKTcrcu kcu way opos (tat /3owos Tairwotfyo-ercu kcu carat 
iravra Ta crKoAia as cufleiav kcu j; rpa^aa as ircSW Kat ocpOrjcreTcu tj 8o£a 
Kvptov kcu ot/rcrai jraaa crap£ to aior-qputv tov 6eov ori Kvptos eAaAj/o-ev cjxovr/ 
Acyovros fior/crov kcu aira ti )8oij<r<o oti Tracra <rap£ xopTos xat araaa j/ §o£a avTj/s 
o>s av(?os xoprov c£>jpavaij o xopTOs kcu to avQos eieirecrev to 8e pr/fia Kvpiov 
p,cvei as tov ai<i)va kcu (a reading shared with e). 1 : 10 Kwraficuvov airo rov 
ovpavov coo-El TrepufTtpav kcu uevov instead of «!>aci ircpiarcpav KaTa^SaTvoy. 
3:17 0W& Kai 'Icucmfiov . . . 'IaxcojSov. Further, koivws Sc avrous CKaAeacv 
fioavavripye instead of kcu iwe0r)Kev avrots ovopxiTa Boavcpycs. 3 : 18 jpav 8e 
ovtoi criumv KatavSpeas iok<i>/8os Kat uoavyijs <j>i\unrcK kcu uapOoXoueos kcu /xa(?#eos 
koi Otopas kcu taK<o/3os o tou aXc/KUOVKOt cnamv o Kavavcos instead of kcu 'AvSpeav 
. . . . KavaviTjp/. 5 : 41 TajSt^a instead of ToXic'a KoSp.i. 6:37 Sr/vapuov p 

instead of Suxkoo-mv SijvapiW (that is, 100 for 200). 8:10 wpos to opos 
oaXaowcu, instead of as to. aepyj AaXuavovOa. 13:9 omit ap^cu d>8t'v<i>v 
Tavra. fiXeirtre 8« v/uas eavrovs. 13 : 33 after yap add a p.17 o irarqp kcu o 
vtos. 16:141/8 instead of eVSeca. The long and striking interpolation in 
Mark 16:14 kok£ivoi ajrtXoyovwe .... Kk-qpovourprmcriv, partly paralleled 
"in quibusdam exemplaribus et maxime in Graecis codicibus" known 
to Jerome, need only be mentioned here. One of the apparent corrup- 
tions in it, Kat tnrep mv eya> ap.apTijcrai'Tcov traptooO-qv as cWarov, recalls Jus- 
tin's ojt<os .... dcpicreiii t« auapruav virep mv irporjp.dpTop.tv Tv\(oatv 
{Apol. lxi. 10). Aramaic proper names and some other words were 
difficult for the scribe or his predecessors: yoAiSca, lorpai/A., yeSaij/tan, 
oaXpowai. (Mark 8 : 10), par doXopeov (Luke 6 : 14), yepyvorijvcov (Mark 5:1), 
crc^eKOvAaropa, tcpedOa, j8j/0ai8av, Xcoff, jSapvajSas instead of Bapa/3/3as 
(Mark 15). 

Some minor criticisms may be noted. The Latin passage from 
Auxentius (p. 42) does not seem to me to yield the sense which Pro- 
fessor Sanders gathers from it, with reference to the versions used 
by Ulfilas. Hoskier is very probably wrong in seeking to show that the 
gospels existed in Syriac before Tatian's Diatessaron (p. 45). It is 
strange to refer to Bousset's work of nearly twenty years ago to show that 
in the case of the Coptic translations the trend is now toward the earlier 
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date; most of the work tending against that view has been done since 
Bousset's book of 1894 (p. 44). The interpretation of the scribe's 
narrow escape from omitting the last clause of Matt. 12:31 as due to the 
absence of the clause from W's exemplar, into which it had been written 
as a marginal gloss seems altogether unnecessary. It is a mere omission 
through homoeoteleuton, of which W exhibits a dozen examples, and is 
insufficient to establish the relationship between W and the other manu- 
scripts omitting the clause, which is claimed (p. 29). Among the 
homoeoteleuta noted on p. 26, Matt. 5:196 and 27:356 should have 
been included, as well as Luke 11:19; Mark 2:19; 11:26; 14:56, 57. 
The fact that some of these omissions are made in other codices does 
not necessarily mean that our scribe is not responsible for making them 
here. The note on Matt. 23:13, p. 159 (13 post 14 in Stephen, 1550) 
is mistaken; Stephanus 1550 has the verses in the order in which Pro- 
fessor Sanders treats them. The misapprehension, which appears also 
on p. 143, is probably due to Tischendorf's note on 23:14. The on. 
credited to Stephanus 1550 in Matt. 9:3 (p. 143) is also wanting from 
that edition ; but probably 9 : 33 is the passage meant. The treatment of 
quaternio as a feminine (Quaternio . . . . scripta est) on p. 166, 
causes one some misgivings. 

Professor Sanders has had the distinction of publishing a notable 
manuscript of the gospels. If in publishing its testimony he has gone 
on to interpret it, and thus become involved in variant textual theories 
whiqh leave the reader in some doubt as to the precise worth of W, it is 
because he has conceived his task so broadly. In rejecting the critical 
structure of Westcott and Hort and adopting some elements of that of 
von Soden, Professor Sanders has exposed himself to some of the objec- 
tions which may be advanced against the latter's positions. Is von 
Soden right in rejecting Hort's analysis of the old "Alexandrian" into 
an Alexandrian and a Neutral ? Whether Professor Sanders, in accepting 
K, accepts von Soden's theory of the origin of K, is not clear; that is 
certainly one of the weak points in von Soden's criticism. Many still 
believe that von Soden's summary treatment of it has hardly shaken 
Hort's theory of textual history, and that textual studies which dis- 
miss that theory as exploded, are premature, to say the least. For such 
documents as the Freer Gospels, with its mixture and its marked Western 
element, especially, the Hort criticism has abundant room, in its theory 
of free, careless, and paraphrastic text-transmission in early times, 
resulting in variations in different localities so wide as eventually to 
necessitate revision in centers like Antioch and Alexandria. It is just 
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such interesting examples of aberrant local texts not unaffected of course 
by translation influences, but by no means mainly due to them, that the 
Freer Gospels strikingly presents in John and Mark. 

EDGAE J. GOODSPEED 

University of Chicago 



THE ALLEGED PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS AT 

LYONS IN 177 
A REPLY TO CERTAIN CRITICISMS 
To the Editor of the American Journal of Theology: 

May I be permitted a few pages in reply to the criticisms of my article 
"The Alleged Persecution of the Christians at Lyons in 177 ," American 
Journal of Theology, July, 1912. The article has been sharply attacked 
by Professor Harnack in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1913, No. 3, 
pp. 74-76, and by M. Paul Allard, the distinguished historian of the 
persecutions, in the Revue des questions historiques (of which he is editor) 
of January, 1913, pp. 53-67. 

I fully expected sharp criticism, for the account in Eusebius is one 
of the most cherished traditions of the early church and has hitherto 
passed unchallenged. But I did not anticipate the degree of irritation 
that an article which M. Allard has recognized as that "d'un veritable 
historien" has caused Professor Harnack. 

In spite of the progress that has been made in church history it is 
still true that much of our interpretation of it is yet unemancipated from 
tradition, and in many particulars we have not advanced far beyond 
Ruinart and Tillemont. The larger part of Eusebius' Ecclesiastical 
History, especially the documents he incorporates, must be searchingly 
examined, as searchingly as Seeck has studied the Vita Constantini. 
Not until that has been done will the foundations of church history have 
been laid. The weight of Eusebius' mere authority and his great 
reputation for learning, backed by inert tradition, have for centuries 
borne down criticism and led to a too uncritical acceptance of him. 
Professor Harnack's assertion that the letter in Eusebius, which gives 
the only account we have of the persecution of Lyons, "ist und bleibt 
ein wahrhaftiges und ergreifendes Zeugnis des altesten Christentums" 
and M. Allard's statement concerning it that "la veracite" ou Pauthen- 
ticite a ete~ consideree jusqu'a ce jour, par la gwasi-unanimite 1 des 
historiens, comme une des pieces les plus sures que nous ait transmises 

1 The italics in this and other quotations are my own. 



